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A TWELFTH CENTURY ARABIC VERSION OF THE 
ARMENIAN FOLK EPIC SASNA TSRER 


Aram Ter-Ghevondian 


The Armenian national epic Sasna tsrer or David of Sassoun, 
though formed in the Middle Ages, was first discovered and written 
down late in the nineteenth century by the eminent scholar, 
archbishop G. Srvandztiants‘.' After the Second World War a few 
fragments of the text were found in other languages, for instance the 
brief legend in Portuguese’ and another short episode in the Persian 
Sharaf-Nameh, both dating from the sixteenth century. 

But there is also an important Arabic version of the Armenian 
epic dating from the twelfth century, ascribed, however, to al- 
Wagidi, an Arab historian of the ninth century. According to Arab 
authors, the latter wrote many works about the Arab conquests of 
Iraq, Mesopotamia, Syria, and Egypt, even though the majority of 
these works are lost. | 

In one of the books attributed to al-Wagidi, The Conquest of 
Mesopotamia or the Conquest of Syria, we find the Arabic version of 
the Armenian epic, but this work is believed to have been written in 


! Srvandztiants‘, Garegin, Grots‘ ou brots ew Sasounts‘i Davit‘ kam Mheri 
doure (Literary and Folk and David of Sassoun or Mher’s Door) 
(Constantinople, 1874). 

? R. Gulbenkian and H. Berbérian, “La légende de David de Sassoun 
d’aprés deux voyageurs portugais du XVIe siècle,’ Revue des études 
arméniennes, vol. VIH (1971), pp. 175-188. 

? S. Harout‘younyan and H. Bart‘ikyan, “‘Sasna tsreri’ ardzagank‘nere 
‘Sharaf-Nameum’,” (Echoes of ‘Daredevils of Sasun’ in the Sharaf- 
_Nameh), Patma-banasirakan handes (1975), no. 2, pp. 90-104. 
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the twelfth century,’ and its unknown author is referred to as Pseudo- 
Waaidi. 

The manuscript of Pseudo-Wagidi, which only contains parts of 
the longer work, was first published by the German orientalist G. H. 
A. Ewald. A complete reproduction was discovered and published in 
German by B. G. Niebuhr’ containing the Arabic version of the epic. 
It has not yet attracted enough attention and, thus, has not been 
studied sufficiently.’ | 

The Arabic legend relates that when the Arabs invaded 
Mesopotamia (Upper Mesopotamia, the Arabic Jazirah), the Roman 
(i.e., Byzantine, Arabic Rum) lord of Mesopotamia, Shahriad, called 
upon the kings of Armenia for help, especially the king of Khlat and 
Armenia, named Yustinus.* 


* C. Bockelmann, Geschichte der arabischen Literatur, I (Weimar, 1898), 
pp. 135-137. 

> G. H. A. Ewald, Libri Vakedii de Mesopotamiae expugnatae historia 
(Göttingen, 1827). 

6 B. G. Niebuhr, Geschichter der Eroberung von Mesopotamien und 
Armenien von Mohammed ben Oman el-Wakedi. Aus dem arabischen 
übersetzt und mit Anmerikungen begleited (Hamburg, 1847). 

’ The original Arabic text of Pseudo-Waqidi’s Conquest of Mesopotamia 
was published several times in Cairo. We have used the following edition: 
al-Waqidi, Futūh al-Sham (The Conquest of Syria) (Cairo, 1321 h. 
1903/1904). We have also used the manuscript (B605[506b]) of the Oriental 
Institute of Leningrad Futih bilad Diyar Bakr (The Conquest of the Land of 
Diyar Bakr). The Cairo edition as well as the manuscript of Leningrad have 
differences from the text of the German translation of B. G. Niebuhr. They 
both have subtitles lacking in the latter. We have prepared a critical 
translation of the Arabic original, based on the above mentioned texts: 
Aram Ter-Ghevondyan, Aghjik Taroni zroyts‘e 12. dari arabakan 
aghbiwroum (The Tale of the Maiden Taron in an Arabic Source of the 
Twelfth Century), Patma-banasirakan handes, no. 3 (1978), pp. 265-286. 

® In the edition of Ewald, Armenians who fought against the Arabs in 
Mesopotamia are mentioned, such as Rubil al-Armani (pp. 19-20). In the 
Cairo edition we read about Warnik or Wartik al-Armani (p. 61), who 
Abeghyan considers to be Vardpatrik of the Armenian epic. There is also 
the name of a brave Arjuk, who is an historical personality, mentioned by 
Matt‘eos Urhayets‘i (Matthew of Edessa), as an Armenian prince who 
wanted to capture Edessa. Matthew of Edessa, Chronology (Vagharshapat, 
1898), p. 323. 
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The king had a beautiful daughter, the maiden (Arabic jariyah) 
Tarun (Taron). Young men desiring to marry her had to fight 
(wrestle) with her in the arena; whoever beat her could marry her. 
But she had always vanquished all pretenders. Taron had even fought 
with Moush (Moushel, Moushegh), the youthful son of Sanasar, the 
king of Sanasia (Sassoun), who had come to Khlat with presents, but 
she overcame him and cut the curls of his hair. 

Now when lord Shahriad called for aid, King Yustinus sent an 
army of four hundred warriors under the command of his daughter 
Taron. He told her to fight as boldly against the Arabs as she had 
fought against her pretenders, so that Christianity would be 
victorious. | 

Sanasar, the king of Sassoun, also sent an army of one thousand 
warriors under the command of Moush. When Taron saw that he had 
grown and become very handsome, she fell in love with him. 

Another army was sent from Armenia by the lord of Arzn and 
Badlis (Baghesh, Bitlis), who was the brother of Yustinus, under the 
command of his son Baghour (Bakour), who also fell in love with the 
maid in Taron. When the army of Khlat was passing near Badlis, 
Bakour gave her loving regards and accompanied her with his army.’ 

But the maiden loved Moush and sent him a letter expressing her 
love and inviting him to her camp at night. The letter fell into the 
hands of Bakour who came secretly at night, seized her, and carried 
her by force to his camp. Bakour had secretly joined the Arabs and 
converted to Islam. When the warriors of Taron and Moush 
discovered that she had been captured by Bakour, they followed in 
pursuit and attacked him. Only by the help of the Arabs was Bakour | 
saved. 

The Arab army began invading Armenia. The commanders were 
Iyad ibn Ghanm, Khalid ibn al-Walid, and the lord of Aleppo, 
Yuqanna. Bakour who had joined the Arabs, married Taron who also 
became Muslim. 


? The activity of Baghour (Bakour) in this legend is perhaps an echo of the 
treacherous activity of Vardik Mok‘ats‘i, Sebeos, History (Erevan, 1939), p. 
110 and Sahour Andzevats‘i, Hovhannes Mamigonian, The History of 
Taron (Erevan, 1941), p. 286, who aided the invaders. 
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When the Arabs reached Badlis they heard that Taron had 
escaped from the Arab camp, returned to her father in Armenia, and 
again professed Christianity. The Arabs were very saddened by this. 

But immediately the Arab author (Pseudo-Wagidi) adds that this 
was false information, because Taron remained Muslim. She went to 
her father to deceive and kill him and to help the Arabs conquer 
Armenia. Then he relates the following Muslim legend about 
Taron’s activity. 

She went to Khlat and deceived her father, telling him that she 
had escaped from the Arabs and had always remained Christian. She 
even retired to the Yuhanna (St. John) monastery to expiate her sins. 
The patriarch of Armenia, Hastafula, came to acquit her of her sins 
and allow her to leave the monastery. 

After the submission of the patrician (Arab. batriq) of Badlis, 
Sarwand,” son of Bulus (Pawlos, Paul), who was obliged to pay one 
hundred thousand dinars, five hundred suits of armor, and one 
thousand bows, Iyad sent Khalid and Yuganna with a delegation to 
Khlat. 

King Yustinus accepted them. But when they asked him to adopt 
Islam, he got angry and threatened to begin war with the Arabs and 
to call for aid from the kings of Khoy and Salmas, as well as the king 
of the Kurjs (Georgians), Asraghus (Adhraghus) son of Michael. 

Taron who gained the confidence of her father was proclaimed 
queen and the king put his crown on her head in the presence of all 
the patricians and clergymen. The lord of Arzan al-Rum (Arzrum, 
Erzerum, Karin) also was present with his son Dirafshil, who was 
going to marry Karina, the sister of Taron. 

Finally Taron killed her father. When the Armenian patricians 
heard about it, they attacked her, but the Arabs with Khalid rescued 
her and crushed the army of the patricians. 

Hearing of these events, Iyad came across the pass, “Qif unzur” 
(“wait and look”)"’ with his army, and captured all the castles of 


0 M. Abeghyan explains this name (Sim Zrvan) by the Patmout‘iwn 
Hayots‘ (History of the Armenians) of Movses of Khoren (Tiflis, 1913), 
book I, chapter 6, p. 26; cf. Abeghyan, Works, I, p. 386. 

H This is probably the pass of Badlis (Baghesh) or Dzoray pahak in the 
Taurus mountains. 
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Armenia. The people accepted Islam; Bakour and Taron became the 
rulers of Armenia. 

This Arabic version was studied by Abeghyan. He concluded 
that Moush was the Moushegh of the sixth-seventh century 
Armenian epic called the “War of Taron,’ in which Moushegh 
Mamikonian is the lord of Taron and Sassoun. 

It seems that there is also a resemblance between Tarun (Taron) 
and Tsovinar of the Armenian epic. Both were daughters of the king 
of Southern Armenia around Lake Van. They both flirted with the 
Arabs: Tsovinar agreed to marry the Arab-Muslim caliph, Taron 
joined the Arabs and became Muslim, and both escaped from the 
Arabs and returned to their fathers. 

A summary of this Arabic legend is found in the Persian Sharaf- 
Nameh,” written by the Kurd Sharaf khan Bidlisi in the sixteenth 
century. 

According to the Sharaf-Nameh in the reign of the Caliph Omar 
(631-644) in the year 27 A. H. (684 A.D.) Iyad ibn Ghanm was 
appointed the commander of the Arab forces to conquer Diyar Bakr 
and Armenia. At that time the lord of Akhlat (Khlat) was Yustinus, 
the lord of Badlis (Baghesh) was Sarwand, son of the patrician 
Yunis, and the lord of Moush and Sassoun, Sanasar. The leader and 
commander of all was the lord of Khlat, Yustinus. He made his 
daughter Tarun (Taron) his heir. 

The source adds that the Futih al-bilad (The Conquest of the 
Lands) mentioned that the father wanted to marry her with Baghour 
(Bakour) the son of her uncle Sarwand, the lord of Badlis (Baghesh), 
but the daughter had fallen in love with the son of Sanasar, the young 
Moush, who was very handsome. When the infidel lords sent their 
sons to aid the lord of Amid, Miriam ibn Darab, Taron also was- 
ordered to go instead of her father to take part in the campaign. 

She met by chance Moush, son of Sanasar, and was at once 
charmed by him. Secretly coming to agreement with him she escaped 
from the camp, joined Iyad ibn Ghanm, and became Muslim. Taron 
and Moush married. Finally she fled to her father, deceived him, and 
said that Moush had obliged her by force to become Muslim, but she 


2 Schéréf-Nameh ou histoire des kourdes, par Schéréf prince de Bitlis, 
published by V. Veliaminov-Zernov, I (St. Petersburg, 1860), pp. 340-341. 
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now returned to her Christian faith. At an unsuspecting moment, she 
killed her father and Akhlat was handed over to Muslim forces with 
an agreement. 

Sarwand, the lord of Badlis, was also under obligation to pay the 
Arabs one hundred thousand dinars, one thousand bales of cloth, and 
Frankish (ifranji, European) taffeta (dibaj), five hundred Arabian 
horses (tazi), and one hundred local (shahi). 

This summary of the Sharaf-Nameh is probably derived from 
Pseudo-Wadqidi, but there are some differences between them. In the 
Sharaf-Nameh, Taron married Moush and not Baghour as in Pseudo- 
Waāgqidī. The kinds of duties paid by Sarwand are different in the two 
texts. 

According to Abeghyan, the Armenian source of this Arabic 
legend cannot be later than the tenth century, for beginning from that 
time the figure of David, son of Mher, appears instead of Moushegh 
son of Sanasar, in the Armenian epic. 

Sometime during the seventh to the tenth centuries, certain 
episodes of the Armenian epic were transmitted to the Arabs of 
Upper Mesopotamia (Diyar Bakr), who transformed their themes 
into a Muslim Arabic legend, while keeping the elements of the 
Armenian original version, as for example the escape of Taron from 
the Arabs to her father and her confessing the Christian religion, 
cited by the Muslim author, but immediately rejected. 

Thus, if we throw off the Arabic Muslim layer, we can see 
clearly in the original substratum the Armenian folk epic, in which 
Taron must have deceived Bakour and the Arabs, persuading them 
she wanted to kill her father, while in reality she escaped to her 
father, embraced Christianity again, married Moushegh son of 
Sanasar, and became queen of Armenia. The Arabs attacked Khlat, 
but the Armenian patricians crushed them. Taron and her husband 
Moushegh went to Sassoun and settled there. 


